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The Gubernatorial Canvass 


Another Candidate for the Republican Nomination 


Interest in the gubernatorial can- 
vass in this state has been measurably 
enhanced by the recently announced 
candidacy of the Hon. Bertram Ellis 
of Keene for the Republican nomina- 
tion for that office, thus insuring a 
genuine contest for the party leader- 
ship in the campaign, which for a 
time seemed likely to go by default to 
the Hon. Robert P. Bass of Peterboro, 
who was alone in the field, if no ac- 
count be taken of the candidacy of 
Mrs. Ricker, which those in authority, 
at least, seem inclined to ignore on 
the ground that her name is not likely 
to be accorded a place on the official 
ballot. 

It cannot be said, however, that the 
candidacy of Colonel Ellis occasions 
any surprise, since it will be recalled 
that he was a candidate before the 
Republican Convention of 1908, and 
received a handsome support on the 
first and second ballots, the latter re- 
sulting in the nomination of Henry 
B. Quinby, the present governor, who 
received the loyal and hearty support 
of Colonel Ellis in the subsequent 
campaign. 

BERTRAM ELLIS was born in Boston, 
Mass., November 20, 1860, the son of 
Moses and Emily (Ferrin) Ellis, but 
comes of sturdy New Hampshire 
stock, on his mother’s side, and has 
also been a resident of the state sub- 
stantially all his life, his parents re- 
moving to Keene when he was but 
three years of age, where he has had 
his home nearly ever since. 


He received his preparatory educa- 
tion in the publie schools of his home 
city, graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in the class of 1884, and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1887. He then 
entered the office of Evarts, Choate 
& Beaman, one of the most noted law 
firms of New York City, where, after 
atime, he was admitted to practice, 
but soon removed to Denver, Colo- 
rado, where he successfully pursued 
his profession for about two years; 
but was called home in 1890 by the 
serious illness of his father, whose 
disability and subsequent death ren- 
dered it necessary for him to give his 
attention, for some time, to family 
affairs. 

Meanwhile he became interested in 
newspaper work, forming a connec- 
tion with the Sentinel Company, and 
in 1893 became editor of the Keene 
Evening Sentinel and the New Hamp- 
shire Sentinel, weekly, which latter 
has long been known as one of the 
most reliable and conservative news- 
papers of the state. In this position 
he has continued to the present time; 
but has found time as well as inclina- 
tion to give some measure of attention 
to public affairs and to the interests 
of the Republican party, of which he 
has always been an earnest adherent, 
though never to the extent of sacri- 
ficing his personal independence or 
his convictions of duty. 

No man in Keene has taken a 
deeper interest in the welfare of the 
public schools than has Colonel Ellis, 
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who has served seventeen years as 
a member of the board of education, 
nine years of the time as president, 
which position he now occupies. His 
zeal and efforts have contributed 
largely to the high standard of ex- 
cellence which the Keene school system 
has attained, and which, in turn, was 
not without influence in securing for 
that city the new State Normal School 
provided for by the last session of the 
Legislature, and now well established. 
He is also a warm friend of the Elliot 
City Hospital and has been an active 
member of the board of trustees since 
it was chartered, in 1896. 

In 1897 he was chosen a representa- 
live in the State Legislature from his 
ward and was accorded the distinec- 
tion of appointment as chairman of 
the important committee on appro- 
priations, in which he rendered sig- 
nal service to the state by his care- 
ful yet brilliant work. In 1899 
he represented the Thirteenth Sena- 
torial District in the upper branch of 
the Legislature, serving as chairman 


of the Committee on Finance and as a. 


member of the Committees on Judi- 
ciary and Revision of the Laws. Re- 
elected to the next Senate he served 
efficiently as President of that body. 
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Returned to the House in 1905 he 
again headed the Appropriations 
Committee, and, reélected two years 
later, he was made Speaker, filling 
that trying and responsible position 
with a measure of ability and impar- 
tiality which largely enhanced his 
reputation throughout the state. — 

Two years ago, as has been said, he 
was a candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination of his party, with the 
hearty and united support of his own 
county and many beyond its borders; 
but, upon the choice of Mr. Quinby, 
he loyally accepted the decision of the 
Convention; and now, under the new 
primary law, he again announces his 
candidacy and appeals to the voters 
of his party for their support. 

Colonel Ellis was a member of the 
staff of Gov. Charles A. Busiel,— 
hence, the military title by which he 
is ordinarily addressed. He was a 
delegate from New Hampshire to the 
National Republican Convention in 
1904 and voted for Theodore Roose- 
velt. He is a man of unimpeachable 
character, fine presence, dignified 
bearing and courteous manners—and 
a forceful and interesting speaker. 
He is a New Hampshire citizen of the 
best type. 


The Conflict of the Soul 


By Hiram Tuttle Folsom 


Adown a rough and rock-strewn way, a dark ravine, 
Gripping with tender hands the jagged flint, 

And pricked by cruel. thorns, with bleeding feet, 
There, through the grewsome light, a soul is seen, 
Innocent, young, borne by a child, 

Who fearless treads the landscape wild. 

The soul is there to guide the flesh, 

Flesh animated by will other than its own, 

The soul called from its resting in the sky, 

To master and to rule wills yet unknown. 

So through the dark, tempestuous path of life, 
A deep ravine, the spirit leads the animated clay, 
Till on the field of the dividing strife 

They fight, and spirit conquers clay. 
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One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Town 
of Amherst 


Historical address by 


On the seventeenth day of June, 
last, just one hundred and thirty-five 
years from the day when the heroic 
sons of the town in goodly numbers 
shed their blood in the country’s 
eause at Bunker Hill, the people of 
Amherst publicly celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the incorporating of the town. 

For many years, during the closing 


Col.’ William B. Rotch. 


If the town has failed to maintain 
its relative importance among the 
municipalities of the state, so far as 
the matters that make for material 
prosperity are concerned, it has a rec- 
ord of which it may well be proud, 
at all events, and its citizens are 
amply justified in celebrating the an- 
niversary of its organization as an in- 
dependent municipality. 
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Site of First Meeting House 


part of the eighteenth century and 
the first part of the nineteenth, this 
town was one of the most prominent 
in the state, ranking as the fifth in 
point of population in 1800, and hold- 
ing still higher rank in political im- 
portance since it had been for a time 
at least the seat of the state govern- 
ment, the state Legislature having 
held its session there in 1794, while 
it was for a long time the shire town 
of Hillsborough County, and an im- 
portant center of business, public and 
political as well as mercantile. 


Fifty years ago they celebrated in 
an appropriate manner the town’s one 
hundredth anniversary, calling home 
its most distinguished native son, 
Horace Greeley, to deliver the ora- 
tion, and, after the lapse of half a 
century, with another generation of 
men and women on the scene of 
action, they did well to arrange the 
elaborate program of celebration 
which was fully carried out on the 
day in question, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable weather. It had been 
planned to hold the exercises on the 
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common, but the rain, which fell with- 
out cessation, compelled a change, and 
the Congregational Church was occu- 
pied for the purpose, the crowd in 


attendance, notwithstanding the 
storm, filling the house to its utmost 
capacity. 


Horace T. Harvell called the as- 
sembly to order at 10 o’clock, and pre- 
sented the president of the day, Dr. 
George H. Wilkins of Newtonville, 
Mass., who, after appropriate re- 
marks, introduced the historian—Col. 
William B. Rotch—a native of the 
town, coming of a long line of an- 
cestry intimately associated with its 
history, whose able and comprehen- 
sive address is hereinafter presented. 

Subsequent addresses of the fore- 
noon included ‘‘Sentimental Remin- 
iscences’’ by Gustavus G. Fletcher 
of Chattanooga, Tenn.; ‘‘ Amherst 
Men and Amherst Affairs,’’ by 
George W. Putnam of Lowell, Mass. ; 
and ‘‘Home Life in Amherst Fifty 
Years Ago,’’ by Dr. Warren Upham 
of St. Paul, Minn. 

Following dinner, served by the 
Page Catering Company, of Lowell, 
the exercises were continued, includ- 
ing short addresses by ex-Mayor J. J. 
Doyle of Nashua, a native of the 
town; ex-Gov. John McLane of Mil- 
ford, who spoke for that town as a 
daughter of Amherst; Rev. Henry P. 
Peck who performed a similar office 
for the town of Mont Vernon; Charles 
B. Spofford of Claremont and Wil- 
liam H. David of Lyons, N. Y., de- 
scendants of old-time families. Fol- 
lowing the addresses the ceremonies 
incident to the dedication of a marker 
indicating the site of the first meeting 
house were duly carried out. 

Following is the Historical Address 
delivered by Colonel Rotch: 


Fifty years ago, when Amherst ob- 
served with fitting exercises the one 
hundredth anniversary of its incor- 
poration, among the speakers was 
Hon. John H. Wilkins of Boston. He 
began his address by saying: ‘‘The 
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history of Amherst appears to be re- 
markably void of interesting inci- 
dents. No Indian wars have occurred 
in its territory, no massacres satur- 
ated its soil with blood—both before 
and after its incorporation the ordi- 
nary course of events seem to have 
flowed on with scarcely a ripple to 
vex its quiet surface. The pursuit 
of peaceful and homely industry 
seems to have characterized the mass 
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First School House 


of the people and the bread which has 
served for their nourishment has been 
earned by the sweat of the brow. In 
a field so little abounding in incidents, 
I have found it no easy task to select 
a topie which could profitably engage 
your attention, even for the brief 
time appropriated for a frugal en- 
tertainment.’’ 

That the committee of arrange- 
ments who drafted the program for 
that day took the same view as Mr. 
Wilkins is evidenced from their hav- 
ing selected no historian for the oc- 
easion and no historical address was 
prepared for the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the town. 

This apparent omission is easily 
accounted for. Fifty years ago the 
good people of Amherst were making 
history. The events following the 
Revolution (in which many then liv- 
ing had taken part) was hardly his- 
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tory; it was current events, and the 
people who were then living here were 
so familiar with Amherst and the part 
Amherst and its people had taken in 
Revolutionary times, as well as the 
days that followed the incorporation 
of the town, that a rehearsing of them 
seemed doubtless unnecessary. 

We can only estimate the future 
by reviewing the past and can safely 
assume that the events of these days 
will be of equal interest to the citi- 
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zens interested in Amherst history 
fifty or one hundred years hence. 

It is not easy to realize that two 
hundred years ago the pleasant fields 


and hillsides of this town were but’ 


one dense forest, through which 
roamed a race of men thoroughly dis- 
tinct from our own. But so it was. 
Of these red men but little can be 
said. The first settlers had rather to 
contend with than to study them; to 
shun rather than to court their ac- 
quaintance. A howling wilderness it 
was, where no white man dwelt. The 
hideous yells of wolves, the shriek of 
owls, the gobbling of turkeys and the 


barking of foxes was all the music 
the first settlers heard; all a dreary 
waste and exposed to a thousand dif- 
ficulties. Against the monarchs of 
the forests the early settlers waged a 
war of extermination. Huge piles of 
logs were burned and the ashes manu- 
factured into potash and sold. 

As long as fifty years after the first 
settlers came wolves were so plenty 
that men and boys turned out in a 
body to hunt them, and finally suc- 
ceeded in driving them into a small 
swamp, where hundreds were killed 
after being surrounded. 

The tribe of the Pennacooks occu- 
pied the banks along the Merrimack 
River, Concord and Amoskeag being 
their chief places of resort. Below 
these were the Nattacooks in the 
vicinity of the mouths of the Nashua 
and Souhegan Rivers. They were con- 
federated with the Pawtuckets and 
their Great Sachem was Passacona- 
way. They had planting ground and 
fishing grounds all along the Merri- 
mack and its tributaries and upon the 
small lakes of the vicinity. Relics of 
these Indians have often been found 
along the banks of the rivers and upon 
the shores of Babboosic Lake and upon 
the highlands at the west of the town. 
There are traditions extant of en- 
gagements between the Indians and 
the early settlers, but they lack 
substantiation. 

That the red men gave the early 
settlers much trouble and alarm is 
evidenced from the fact that several 
garrison or block houses were pro- 
vided, into which the settlers gathered 
at night for safety. These have all 
passed away, although the location of 
some is well known. It is also reas- 
onably certain that the first settlers 
earried their firearms to church, lest 
they should be surprised while un- 
protected. 

In 1686 these tribes disposed of all 
their lands to Jonathan Tyng and 
others, for what they considered a 
fair and just compensation, and near- 
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ly all removed from this neighbor- 
hood. 

As we recall the oft-repeated story 
of injustice done the red men, it is a 
fact of much interest, that needs no 
verification, that the territory we 
occupy as a town was mostly, if not 
wholly, honorably purchased, which 
is of more value from a moral point 
than the grant any English prince 
could convey. It is also pleasant to 
recall that possibly Elliott, the great 
apostle to the Indians, may have stood 
upon the banks of our river and upon 
the shore of our beautiful lake and 


was signed by Benning Wentworth, 
governor of the province of New 
Hampshire, the 18th of January, 
1760. 

The first meeting under the charter 
was called by Col. John Goffe of Bed- 
ford, and without a contrary vote 
being cast, Col. John Goffe was chosen 
moderator of the first town meeting 
and Solomon Hutchinson was chosen 
town clerk, and the charter accepted. 

The following town officers were 
elected (in this connection the reten- 
tion of the family names through the 
successive generations to the present 
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dispensed the Word of Life to a peo- 
ple now almost extinct. 

The close of the French War in 
1760 filled the hearts of the people 
with joy, for they saw ahead of them 
a period of peace and prosperity. The 
apprehensions from the French and 
Indians were much greater on the 
frontier than on the towns bordering 
the seacoast. Hence the joy of the 
frontier settlements. Greater atten- 
tion was paid to agriculture; manu- 
factures in many places received new 
impetus; commerce again revided and 
new settlements were multiplied. In 
this and the following year twenty- 
three townships were incorporated in 
New Hampshire and among these was 
Amherst. The charter of the town 


time is interesting) : Solomon Hutch- 
inson, William Bradford, Reuben 
Mussey, Joseph Gould and Thomas 
Clark were elected selectmen; Eben- 
ezer Weston and Joseph Abbott, con- 
stables; David Hartshorn and Nathan 
Kendall, tythingmen; Benjamin Tay- 
lor, William Lancey, assessors ; Thom- 
as Wakefield as clerk of the market; 
Nathan Fuller, Ebenezer Weston, Jr., 
James Seeton, James Rollins, as field 
drivers; Joseph Steele, Joseph Prince, 
William Lancey, deer keepers; James 
Seetown, Ephraim Abbott, Samuel 
Starrett, William Lancey, Andrew 
Bradford, surveyors of highways; 
John Shepard, surveyor of lumber. 
How many of the descendants of 
these men have held town offices since ? 
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The town records will show a very 
frequent recurrence of the same fam- 
ily names. ; 

Several of these offices are unknown 
to the people of the present day. 
Tythingmen were officers annually 
elected by the town to preserve good 
order in the church during divine 
service and to make complaints 
against any persons who: were there 
found disorderly. Deer keepers were 
officers whose duties were to see that 
the laws of the province for the pres- 
ervation of deer were duly observed 
and executed. The right to hold a 
market or fair on certain days of the 
week and year was included although 
not specified in the town charter.. We 
ean find no record that such fairs as 
were privileged were held, although 
Thomas Wakefield was annually 
elected ‘‘clerk of the market’’ until 
1774. 

A first consideration in the estab- 
lishment of a town privilege was to 
provide for the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Amherst people assumed their 
responsibility at once and the early 
ecclesiastical and municipal history 
of this locality so commingle as to 
render it most convenient and pleas- 
ant to give them in their connection. 

Previous to the incorporation of 
the town the Rev. Daniel Wilkins had 
been established as pastor of the 
church for a period of more than ten 
years. April 2, 1760, a town meeting 
was called, to see if the town would 
make choice of the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
kins as town pastor and see if they 
would vote to settle him as pastor, 
the salary to be based upon the price 
of corn and pork, corn to be two shil- 
lings a bushel and pork at two pence 
a pound, sterling money of Great 
Britain. This meeting, the first town 
meeting after the incorporation and 
acceptance of the charter, was warned 
by a constable going from house to 
house. At this meeting Joseph Gould 
was moderator, and it was voted to 
give Rev. Daniel Wilkins forty-seven 
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pounds and ten shillings, sterling 
money, based upon the current price 
of corn and pork, so long as he shall 
remain a pastor of the church. The 
provision regulating the amount of 
salary according to the fluctuations 
of the price of corn and pork occas- 
ioned Pastor Wilkins so much annoy- 
ance that at a subsequent meeting of 
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the town that part of the vote was 
rescinded. 

At this time, the time of the ineor- 
poration of the town, Amherst had a 
population of about eight hundred 
people. The number of dwelling 
houses was a little less than a hun- 
dred. It had a meeting house, al- 
though a erude affair, possessing little 
of the comforts that the present 
houses possess, yet it was better filled 
each Sunday than now. The early 
settlers of Amherst were a God-fear- 
ing people and they were very loyal 
to their first pastor, the Rev. Daniel 
Wilkins. 

The first meeting house was built 
by the proprietors of Souhegan West. 
The frame was probably raised May 
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16, 1739, twenty-one years before the 
incorporation of the town. The build- 
ing was not completed, however, until 
1753. It was 45 x 22 feet and 22 feet 
posts. It stood at the junction of the 
roads, a short distance to the east of 
the Peter Jones residence in ‘‘Upper 
Flanders.’’ It became town property 
and so continued until 1771, when the 
town having voted to build a new 
meeting house upon the training field, 
it was quit-claimed to the county and 
became the first county court house. 
It was afterwards removed to the site 
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high above the pulpit was a massive 
sounding board. Running south from 
each entrance was a paved walk of 
some twenty feet and near its ter- 
mination stood a rock for the purpose 
of mounting. Nearly everyone came 
to church at that time upon horse- 
back. It remained town property 
until 1832, when, because of denomi- 
national strife for its occupancy, it 
was sold at public auction and :pur- 
chased by the Congregational Society. 
The town reserved the right to its 
use for town purposes and also re- 
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near the new meeting house and was 
burned by an incendiary in 1788. 

In 1771 the town voted to build a 
new place of worship upon the train- 
ing field. It was carried into effect 
and an enthusiastic people, made more 
so by eight barrels of New England 
rum, provided for the occasion, raised 


the massive timbers which constitute ° 


the framework of the present Con- 
gregational Church, the heavy oaks of 
which they were framed growing in 
the immediate vicinity. It stood a 
few rods southeast of its present lo- 
cation, with the steeple at the west 
end, a porch at the east end, the pul- 
pit upon the north side, singing 
gallery upon the north side over the 
main entrance, men’s gallery on the 
west and women’s on the east and 


served the clock bell and steeple which 
they still own. In 1836 it was re- 
moved to its present site, refitted with 
a new basement for a town hall and 
vestry. The June session of the 
Legislature in 1794 met in the meeting 
house, and Governor Gilman here took 
the oath of office for the first time. 
An ample provision seems to have 
been made for the members, for no 
less than twenty-two taverners’ li- 
censes were granted by the selectmen 
that year. 

The present Baptist meeting house 
was built by the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, raised June 9, 1835, with- 
out accident and without rum. In 
1844 it passed into the hands of the 
Baptist denomination. 

The churches contained little of the 
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comforts of modern churches. ‘The 
pews were large box affairs, with high 
backs. There were no heating ar- 
rangements and in winter those at- 
tending church often brought boxes 
of hot coals with them. 

In the town warrant of 1767, a 
special meeting of the town was called 
for the purpose to see if the town 
would vote the whole of the front 
gallery in the meeting house for the 
men to sit in and see if the town would 
appoint a seat for the chorister to sit 
in, in order to improve psalmady and 
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courts had been held and the public 
offices kept at Portsmouth. The labor 
and expense of resorting thither bore 
hard on the people of the central and 
restern towns and had long been a 
matter of complaint in the western 
and northern sections of the province. 
The rapid increase of population in 
the western and northern sections of 
the province called loudly for redress 
of grievance. After many delays and 
difficulties, the Assembly passed an 
act dividing the territory into five 
counties and establishing the neces- 
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religious singing. We do not find 
that they voted this distinction. We 
do find recorded a request to the town 
that men might be accorded the privi- 
lege of sitting upon the beams of the 
church and also upon the benches 
placed in the aisles, which indicates 
that the churches were overcrowded 
in those days. 

In 1768 the New Hampshire As- 
sembly consisted of thirty-one mem- 
bers, representing about thirty towns. 
Some of the new towns were unrep- 
resented. The province contained 
about sixty settled ministers, eight 
attorneys-at-law, eight justices of the 
peace, and ten regiments of militia. 
Down to this period all the judicial 


sary courts. Four of the counties, 
Rockingham, Strafford, Hillsborough 
and Grafton, were thus named by 
Governor Wentworth after English 
noblemen to whom he was attached; 
Cheshire after the county of that 
name in England. Then, as now, great 
importance was attached to the privi- 
lege of the shire of the county and in 
the struggle for that of Hillsborough 
County Amherst came off the winner 
—an event which added more to the 
importance and popularity of the 
town than any event that preceded it. 
The act of the Assembly, having to 
receive the approval of the king, did 
not go into effect until 1771. The 
principal offices of the county were 
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afterwards kept at Amherst and six 
sessions of the court during the year 
gave it an importance not before 
known. 

Here was the first public adminis- 
tration of justice in the county. Be- 
fore this every cause, even from the 
remotest part of the province, was 
carried to Portsmouth, where the pub- 
lic offices were filled principally by 
the friends of the governor or those 
personally related to him. Frequent 
complaints were made of partiality 
in the administration of law. Parties 
were sometimes heard out of court and 
the practice of ‘‘watering the jury”’ 
was familiar with all who had busi- 
ness in the law. 

In addition to easing the people of 
their burdens, this division of the 
province into counties was productive 
of other important advantages. Men 
of energy, talent and means moved 
into the shire towns and other towns 
eligibly situated, and thus enterprise, 
business and wealth became diffused 
throughout the province instead of 
concentrating at the capital and be- 
coming attached to the trappings of 
the royal governor. The power of the 
governor over the people was also 
largely impaired. These counties be- 
came so many little republics, each 
with its capital at its shire, where the 
people could meet, and when they 
were often brought together by their 
court and other occasions for convo- 
eation, giving them ample oppor- 
tunity to learn each other’s views and 
feelings and to be influenced by each 
other’s principles and wishes. 


The people of the different sections . 


of the state being of dissimilar origin 
and quite different in their habits of 
thinking and action, this commingling 
_ which resulted from division of coun- 
ties was happy and opportune as 
paving the way for more harmonious 
and united action of the people in the 
great trials and struggles which 
awaited them in the Revolution, ‘‘the 
times which tried the souls of the 
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friends of liberty and revealed the 
hearts of those who were not loyal to 
the cause of freedom.’’ 

Hitherto, Amherst, although pos- 
sessing some of the most gifted men 
in the Province had been classed in its 
representation in its general assem- 
bly. Many of the larger towns were 
then wholly unrepresented. No uni- 
form system of representation had 
been adopted. None could be estab- 
lished by law, because it was claimed 
by the governor as part of the royal 
prerogative to call representation 
from new towns. 

It is regretted that there remains 
to us so imperfect a record of the 
Revolutionary history of this locality, 
but enough is known to forever es- 
tablish the character of our ancestors 
for patriotism, courage and self de- 
nial. It appears from authentic docu- 
ments that prior to the first of April, 
1777, one hundred and twenty per- 
sons from this place were engaged 
in the war, among whom were 
two colonels, one major, five cap- 
tains and nine subaltern officers. 
This was a larger number than 
was furnished by any other town in 
the state. It need scarcely be added 
that the inhabitants encountered a 
full share of the hardships and dif- 
ficulties which were endured by the 
people generally in New Hampshire. 

The citizens of Amherst were ardent 
and alive in the popular cause. When 
the first gun was heard at Lexington 
an Amherst company instantly mus- 
tered under Josiah Crosby and pro- 
ceeded to the scene of action, reaching 
there the following day. Within two 
years from this time, with a popula- 
tion of but 1,428, Amherst had fur- 
nished 120 fighting men. Within the 
first four years from the opening of 
the grand drama, more than one in 
seventy of the inhabitants, being twen- 
ty-two of its citizens, had either been 
killed in battle or died in service. 
And in this way she went on during 
that seven years’ contest. During its 
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continuance the selectmen paid out 
from the treasury nearly $18,000 to 
our own soldiers. The brave Crosby 
with his company fought and died at 
Bunker Hill. Nichols commanded a 
regiment at Bennington and there 
Bradford led his company and ren- 
dered signal service upon that memor- 
able field. That Amherst did her duty 
nobly. throughout all this eventful 
struggle that resulted in American 
independence is fully attested by the 
records. Bunker Hill, Charlestown 
Neck, Bennington, Fort Cedar and 
other battle grounds were enriched 
and are still fragrant with the life 
blood of her noble sons. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-one men were upon 
her enrollment, which was over fifty 
per cent. of the male inhabitants of 
the town. 

So long as adherence was a virtue, 
_ no people were truer and firmer than 
those who preceded us, but when sub- 
mission was no longer a virtue, and 
duty called them to throw off the op- 
pressive, galling yoke of tyranny, and 
to stand up boldly for their rights, 
none were more firm, patriotic and 
self denying. All honor to the brave 
men, and their equally brave and 
self-denying consorts, who secured the 
high and distinguished privileges 
which they have bequeathed to us. 

The conditions under which the 
early inhabitants of Amherst lived, 
one hundred and fifty years ago, at 
the time of the incorporation of the 
town, concern us today as we gather 


here to commemorate this anniver- 


sary. 

The town was fortunate in the se- 
lections of its first minister, the Rev. 
Daniel Wilkins. He was a man of 
strong character, a patriot and a gen- 
tleman. He was a wise counsellor and 
his spirit was a vital force in the com- 
munity. The people of his parish 
looked to him not only for spiritual 
guidance, but for help and assistance 
in their business dealings. He was 
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the arbiter of the grievances of all the 
people in his parish. 

The early struggles of the people 
were like those endured by all of the 
old settlements around us. The hard- 
ships of those days can hardly be ap- 
preciated now. It required strong 
arms and stout hearts to extract from 
the soil the sustenance of life and 
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there were little of the comforts of 
life as we know them now, and yet 
the days had their compensations. 
There was more of the spirit of 
brotherly love than now: There was 
more real neighborly feeling. They 
took great interest in each other and 
when trouble or disease entered a 
family all would cheerfully help, one 
family supplying a portion of corn, 
another fuel, another rum and so 
many a hard winter season was re- 
lieved of its fearsome results in a 
mutual sharing of the general sup- 
plies. They were without their men’s 
club, and their women’s club; about 
the only club they were familiar with 
was the Indian war club. 
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The first houses of which record is 
known in Amherst were built of logs. 
Log houses offered better protection 
than any other kind. 

The first settlers were named Lam- 
son and Walton and they came here 
from the Massachusetts Colony, and 
built a house near where the house 
of the late Bryant Melendy now is. 
It is said, but we doubt if it can be 
authenticated, that the first frame 
house built in Amherst was the 
Rhoades house, built, perhaps, upon 
the same spot as one of the first log 
houses. It was about 1775 when 
frame houses first became common. 

An employment of the early settlers 
was the ‘‘boxing of pine trees’’ to 
get turpentine, which they transported 
to the Merrimack River and carried to 
Boston, where it was sold and shipped 
to England. It was a large source of 
revenue to the early settlers. The 
eutting of pine trees was forbidden 
except by order of the governor of 
the Province, pine trees being re- 
served for the use of the Royal Navy. 
This restriction incited much opposi- 
tion to the royal government and 
helped to incite the people toward a 
feeling of injustice. The ‘‘boxing of 
trees’? did not injure the tree and 
was not objected to. 

Game and fish contributed much 
toward the support of the early set- 
tlers. The Souhegan River, at times, 
it is recorded, was alive with shad, 
salmon, alewives, and lamper eels. 
As late as 1821, an article was in- 
serted in the town warrant to see if 
the town would prohibit the boys set- 
ting eel pots in the brooks as eels 
were then becoming scarce as a com- 
mercial food. The woods were full 
of game; wild pigeons were very 
plenty ; wild turkey, deer and all kinds 
of smaller game abounded. . The 
catching of pigeons for the market 
was a large source of revenue. Many 
now living can remember the pigeon 
stands, which resembled a_ tennis 
court, over which nets were thrown 
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and the birds caught by the hundreds, 
till they became almost extinct. 

There was no such thing as a cook 
stove in town. This was so even in 
the memory of living people. The 
advent of the first cook stove was a 
great event and regarded as an in- 
vention of enormous value, as indeed 
it was. 

Sheep raising was a source of much 
revenue and a large number of sheep 
were kept by almost every farmer. 
Hop fields were in abundance and 
profitable. There was a carding mill 
at Wilton where the wool was carded 
and fitted for the spinning wheels 
found in every household and the 
winters were spent by many a thrifty 
housewife in spinning and mending 
and making articles for the family 
use. 

The shoemaker and the tailor went 
from house to house doing the work 
of the family. Who cut and made the 
clothing of the good people of Am- 
herst before the last century is and 
probably will ever remain unknown. 
Garments in those days were mainly 
home made and lasted a lifetime. No 
great attention was paid to dress 
either by the men or the women. We 
have records, however, of some ex- 
ceptions. Soon after the establish- 
ment of the Third Parish a lady and 
gentleman were married, and it is 
doubtful if another suit of clothes of 
any bridegroom since has cost as 
much as his. 

We are also astonished at the speci- 
mens of needlework that are now and 
then brought forth, almost sacred, 
from family archives. 

At the time of the incorporation of 
Amherst there was a population of 
eight hundred people, living in one 
hundred dwelling houses, or an aver- 
age of eight people to a family. 
They had fewer comforts but more 
children. 

The only instruction enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of the town previous to 
its incorporation was from private 
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instructors. Little attention was paid 
to other than private instruction, till 
after the close of the war. In 1781, 
we find recorded a vote of the town 
appropriating 10,000 pounds for the 
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emy. The institution soon went into 
operation. The enterprise was short 
lived and closed its existence for want 
of financial support. 

Rapid progress in educational mat- 


house was the 
meeting-house; in 
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built. 
, Here Daniel Web- 
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erected about 1825. 
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support of schools, the town being 
divided into ‘‘squadrons.’’ Ten 
thousand pounds represented $50,000, 
but in the depreciated money of the 
Province was only about $300. 

How near Amherst came to being 
an educational centre may be judged 
from the spirit of a vote in 1791, 
when a charter was granted for the 
establishement of the Aurean Acad- 


‘ters dated from 1800 and in 1817 


there were about 500 attending the 
public schools in the town, nearly 
thirty per cent. of its population. 
At the opening of the century, Am- 
herst, in whatever light it is regarded, 
was emphatically the ‘‘Hub of Hills- 
borough County.’’ It was the busy 
place of all towns in the interior of 
the state. It was more important 
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than Concord, and of larger mercan- 
tile business than of any other town 
of the state, saving perhaps Ports- 
mouth and Exeter. Located at the 
terminus of the Second New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike, it was the most im- 
portant business point between Wind- 
sor, Vermont, and the sea shore, and 
its traders did a thriving business, 
not only with the other towns of the 
county, but with the farmers from the 
north and from Vermont, many of 
whom exchanged their produce - for 
their groceries and other needed fam- 
ily and farm supplies. It contained 
five stores, the most prominent of 
which was the ‘‘Old Read Store,’’ 
located near where the _ soldiers’ 
monument now stands. Two other 
prominent stores, both afterwards 
burned, were the ‘‘ Means Store’’ and 
the ‘‘Lawrence Store.’’ The only 
newpspaper in the county, The Farm- 
ers’ Cabinet, was also published 
here, having been established in 1798 
as the Village Messenger and be- 
ing one of only three papers pub- 
lished in the state. 

In 1820 Amherst village contained 
a meeting house, court house, jail, 
school house, two taverns, ecard fac- 
tory, three law offices, and fifty-eight 
dwelling houses, and for four score 
years it maintained its reputation as 
one of the busiest of towns. 

In some respects Amherst has im- 
proved, for today it contains one hun- 
dred and twenty dwelling houses, 
hardly one vacant and none in other 
than a creditable condition. 

A look into the Read store would 
have revealed an odd sight in contrast 
as stores are conducted today. It was 
without counters or counting room 
and yet supplied almost every known 
want of man, at that time, including 
rum and molasses in abundance. 
Every store in Amherst, and in fact 
in the country, and many private 
houses, made a business of selling 
rum. So common was the drinking 
habit that records are left of school 
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children saving their pennies and buy- 
ing a portion of rum to bring to 
school, at the close of the session with 
which to celebrate the day, and 
teacher and all liberally partook. A 
notable occasion demonstrating the ex- 
eess of drinking is recorded, when 
Representative Smith, returning from 
the General Assembly, the court, then 
in session, adjourned and the judge, 
the justices and all present .became 
gloriously or ingloriously drunk. It 
was not till after three decades had 
passed that the temperance wave re- 
sulted in a change of this habit of 
rum drinking among the people of 
Amherst and the province in general. 


COURTS. 


A most interesting chapter in the 
history of Amherst has been its con- 
nection with the courts of the coun- 
ty. Up to the year 1844 it was the 
only shire town and six sessions of 
the court were held here annually. 
The first court was held in a private - 
house, said to be the same house as 
that now occupied by W. W. Sloan 
as a dwelling house; this was in 1771. 
The judge sitting at this court was 
Matthew Thornton, chief justice. The 
names of attorneys appearing upon 
that first docket were: Ebenezer 
Champney, New Ipswich; Joshua 
Atherton, Amherst; N. P. Sargent, 
Haverhill; John Prentice, London- 
derry; Samuel Livermore and John 
Sullivan, Durham; Mr. Lowell of 
Boston; and Wiseman Claggett, of 
Litchfield. Mr. Atherton and Mr. 
Champney were the only attorneys 
then living in the county. 

That same year, the town having 
completed a new house of worship, 
voted to give to the county the old 
meeting house, which was located near 
the Jones residence, for use as a court 
house. One provision, however, was 
incorporated in this deed of gift, 
which did not fully meet the desires 
of the justices of the county,—it was 
that the county should erect a jail 
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within one hundred and fifty feet of 
the court house, or old meeting house. 
The county so far accepted the gift 
as to occupy the house for court pur- 
poses, but did not immediately com- 
ply with conditions in erecting a jail. 

In 1785 the court of general ses- 
sions finding the old building ineon- 
venient, and the business of the town 
having centered around the new house 
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sity of doing something immediately 
for the courts called a special town 
meeting and voted eight pounds 
towards building the court house, and 
chose John Patterson, Capt. Josiah 
Crosby, Samuel Dana, Daniel Camp- 
bell and James Ray to plan and place 
the same. This building was located 
directly in front of the spot where 
the Russell house now stands. It was 


Court House Road 


of worship on the training field, pro- 
posed to build a new court house and 
suggested to the town that more would 
be expected from it than from other 


towns in the county. This the town 
declined to furnish and twice voted 
not to assist in larger share than was 
required of it by law. In 1787 the 
old building given by the town was 
taken down and removed to the com- 
mon and put up again a few rods 
westerly of the new meeting house, 


where it was burned almost before it 


was completed. 
The town then realizing the neces- 


used as a court house until the com- 
pletion of the present town house, 
when it was sold to the Congrega- 
tional Society for a vestry and re- 
moved to its present site. In this old 
court house some of the first men of 
the state and the nation commenced 
their career of renown and useful- 
ness. It is worthy of record as a 
relic of former generations redolent 
with the memory of the wisdom of 
such men as Timothy Farrah, Wil- 
liam H. Richardson, Samuel Bell, 
Samuel Dana, Joshua Atherton, and 
the eloquence and learning of Ezekiel 
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and Daniel Webster, Jeremiah Wood- 
bury, James Wilson, David Everett, 
Clifton Claggett, C. H. Atherton, 
Luther Lawrence, Franklin Pierce, 
Charles G. Atherton and their con- 
temporaries, of the Hillsborough 
County bar. 

It was in this second court house 
building that Daniel Webster made 
his maiden speech before Judge Far- 
rah. He had finished his studies in 
the law office of Christopher Gore of 
Boston, and had been admitted to the 
Suffolk County bar. Judge Farrah, 
after listening to the young man, re- 
marked: ‘‘That young man’s state- 
ment is a most unanswerable argu- 
ment,’’ and at once granted the 
motion. 

A noted trial in this court house 
was that of one Daniel Farmer of 
Goffstown and his subsequent execu- 
tion by hanging attracted, perhaps, 
the largest concourse of people to 
Amherst that ever gathered here, esti- 
mated as high as ten thousand. The 
gallows was erected upon the spot 
now occupied by the house of the late 
B. B. David. The execution took 
place at two o’clock in the afternoon 
of January 3, 1822. It was intensely 
eold that day. Farmer made a con- 
fession upon the gallows and attrib- 
uted his crime to the use of liquor and 
admonished his hearers to refrain 
from its use. It was doubtless the 
most forceful temperance lecture ever 
delivered in the county and its effect 
upon the then common drinking habit 
was said to have been very great. 

In 1785 Amherst voted its unwill- 
ingness to divide the courts with the 
town of Concord which had petitioned 
to be annexed to the County of Hills- 
borough. Hopkinton afterwards re- 
ceived a portion of the courts held in 
Amherst and became a shire town and 
so continued until the formation of 
Merrimack County in 1823. 

Amherst had three court houses; 
the last and present court house build- 
ing was built about the year 1824, 
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and it has had also an equal number 
of jails. The last jail was not used 
after the construction of the new jail 
at Manchester, which was for a long 
time known as ‘‘The Palace for 
Criminals.’’ 

The gathering of the judicial heads 
of the county in Amherst at the 
various sessions of the courts were 
events more or less surrounded with 
interest. As we remember them they 
were full of color and form a pic- 
turesque chapter in the town’s his- 
tory. As a boy I remember with what 
expectancy we looked forward to the 
May session, when the town would be 
full of strangers. When we boys 
would gather about the court house 
and watch with frightened interest 
the unloading of the criminals 
brought here for trial from Manches- 
ter. How we would line up at the 
court house and ask for the privilege 
of driving a stranger’s horse to the 
stable, being fully compensated in the 
privilege of the ride and perhaps 
getting an additional dime for our 
own use. I wonder low many within 
the hearing of my voice remembers 
the song the church bell used to sing, 
that summoned the court into session 
each morning, when the bell ringer 
went into the church belfry and tak- 
ing the tongue of the bell made it 
say: 


Lawyer, lawyer, come to court, 
Take a piece of bread and pork; 
If the pork is not done 

Take a piece of bread and run. 


This is not so much history, how- 
ever, as reminiscence, and this is my 
friend Fletcher’s prerogative today. 

Amherst’s part in the suppression 
of the Rebellion, in that memorable 
struggle from 1861 to 1865, is one 
that makes the heart of every lover of 
the old town swell with honest pride. 
Amherst was quick to respond to the 
eall of the country for defenders of 
her cherished liberties. It is with grate- 
ful hearts we cherish the memory of 
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the brave deeds of those noble bene- 
factors. A faithful historian has 
forever preserved the record of Am- 
herst’s part in those stirring yet sor- 
rowful scenes. 

The first call of the president for 
troops was responded to by volun- 


teers, Sawtelle, George, Burdick, 
Moore, Peabody, Champney, Hall, 
David, Ober, Chickering, Russell, 


Hartshorn, Phelps, Fox and Griswold. 
Nearly all of these volunteers reén- 
listed for the full term of three years. 

It was not alone those who went to 
the front upon whom the sorrows of 
war bore heavily. The widow and 
the orphan, the mother and the father 
of some beloved son bore equally, per- 
haps more heavily, the hardships that 
war entailed. 

The cost of the war to this town 
was large but was cheerfully borne 
by her loyal and patriotic citizens. 
The aggregate expense was nearly 
$50,000. It is none the less to the 
eredit of the citizens that a large share 
of this expense was returned after- 
wards by a grateful country, for such 
was not.expected during the dark 
days of its continuance. 

The names of the martyred dead 
are readily recalled, and the names of 
Few, Phelps, Hapgood are but re- 
minders of the many who sacrificed 
their all for the defence of the liber- 
ties of a nation. 

Less than fifty years ago Amherst 
had a body of men loyal to the state, 
to the county, the town and to them- 
selves. They represented a type, not 
entirely extinct by any means, but 
appearing to grow less and less in 
number each year. Not alone is this 
true with respect to Amherst. It is 
so in many another community. 
Think for a moment of the men of less 
than five decades ago who were then 
active in Amherst’s affairs. Begin- 
ning at the west of the village there 
was Francis Peabody, white haired 
and a constant church attendant; 
then came Harrison Eaton, a type 
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of a successful business man, kindly, 
dignified and generous; Dr. J. G. 
Davis, scholarly and _ revered, a 
worthy shepherd of a loyal flock; Dr. 
William Clark, stern and severe in 
what he believed to be right; Deacon 
Boylston, active, kindly, generous in 
the extreme, ardent in his support of 
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church and state; Charles Richard- 
son, somewhat indolent, but a ready 
debater on political matters; Aaron 
Lawrence, aristocratic, erect, digni- 
fied and benevolent, and a friend to 
all and active in every good cause; 
Samuel B. Melendy, always indus- 
trious and desirous of serving the 
public; Perley Dodge, Esq., a town 
attorney and lawyer of the old school; 
B. B. David, always in his seat at 
church immaculately dressed, going 
down the decline of life, keeping his 
interest alive in all matters of local 
importance; Hiram Stearns, a hard- 
working farmer; David Stewart, Doc- 
tor Aiken and Doctor Bartlett, all 
types of men not so common today. 
Driving in from Moderator Hill were 
William A. Mack, Daniel Secomb and 
Charles H. Campbell, Mr. Hubbard 
and Aaron Wilkins, a coterie of men 
whose wisdom at the annual town 
meeting was indispensable. From 
Christian Hill came Jonthan Harts- 
horn and Deacon Elliott, men of 
sound judgment in business matters. 
These men were not all of the same 
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political belief nor did they always 
think the same upon matters of public 
concern, but their combined wisdom 
was hard to duplicate and they made 
few mistakes where matters concern- 
ing the public good were involved. 

The high tide of Amherst’s com- 
mercial prosperity, as well as the date 
of its largest population, was from 
1790 to 1800. At this time there 
were 2,369 inhabitants. In the cen- 
sus of 1810 the population had fallen 
off nearly a thousand. This is ac- 
counted for by the severing of the 
second and third parishes incorpor- 
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tributed to Amherst’s decline in the 
ratio of importance in the state and 
its inability to hold its own in the 
race for supremacy one man’s opin- 
ion at this time is as good as another’s. 
It did not lack in loyal and brilliant 
men, for no town had more. The tide 
of emigration had set towards locali- 
ties favored with water privileges. 
Richer farming land was sought and 
found. The railroads came and fol- 
lowed the course of the river, for 
upon the rivers were the larger cen- 
ters. And so in the strife for the sur- 
vival of the fittest Amherst was dis- 
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ated as the townships of Mont Vernon 
and Milford. The former in 1804 and 
the latter in 1798. Previous to these 
two dates Amherst also enjoyed its 
ereatest building activity and the 
then palatial residences of Capt. Dan- 
iel Pryor, now the McKeen homestead, 
the Means house, the Dana house and 
the Atherton mansions were built. It 
was in the latter house, now the stum- 
mer home of Mrs. Spaulding of New 
York, that Benevolent Lodge of 
Masons, in the year 1797, was organ- 
ized, with Mr. Dana as its first Wor- 
shipful Master. 

In 1800, Portsmouth, Rochester, 
Londonderry, Barrington and Gil- 
manton were the only towns of the 
state having a larger population than 
Amherst. Of the causes that con- 
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taneed and left by the wayside, not, 
however, to be absorbed by other and 
larger towns or to disappear like its 
neighbor, the town of Monson, entirely 
from the face of the earth, but to 
continue as a useful and helpful com- 
munity, always retaining the respect 
of its more thrifty neighbors and 
sending forth to enrich other states 
some of the brightest and _ brainiest 
men that the country has known. 

A town that has produced a writer 
like Greeley, who was almost elected 
president of the United States; John 
Farmer, the historian; James Free- 
man Dana, a professor at Dartmouth; 
Dr. Samuel Dana, his brother, a noted 
scientist; Gen. Joseph Lowe, a mili- 
tary character of Revolutionary times 
and later mayor of Concord; Col. 
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Robert Means, treasurer of the county 
for many years; Isaac Spaulding and 
Joseph Reed, two business men, who 
if they had lived today, would have 
been classed with the Rockefellers as 
masters of finance. A town that has 
furnished a United States senator, a 
member of Congress, furnished a 
president to Dartmouth College and a 
pastor of the Park Street Church can 
hardly be said to have existed in vain. 

Three sentiments are said to appeal 
most to men—retrospect, realization 
and anticipation. We stand today 
upon the threshold of the past and 
the future. The past with all its 
sacred memories is fragrant with 
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hopes realized. Of the future we can- 
not speak ; it is an unwritten book and 
we shall turn its leaves one by one. 
We sons and daughters of old Am- 
herst believe, however, that good 
things are yet in store for the chil- 
dren of so good a people as have gone 
before us, and we look to the future 
with hope and confidence. 

It has been a real pleasure for me 
to review the past in this incomplete 
address and the compensation has 
been great in the satisfaction of a 
better acquaintance with my native 
town and an increased love for her 
**dells and hills, her rocks and rills.’’ 


My Grandmother’s Loom 
By Fred Myron Colby , 


It stands in the attic chamber, where we children used to play, 
Half-veiled by dust and cobwebs in a shroud of misty gray; 

Its shuttles worn.and silent, while upon its front of pine 

Some friendly hand has traced the date of ‘‘Seventeen ninety-nine.”’ 
I can see it in the shadows of the dim, old-fashioned room, 

This precious relic of the past — my grandmother’s old loom. 


A thing of use and beauty in the years that now are dead, 
When grandmother paced beside it in gown of blue and red, 
And wove the family clothing as all housewives used to do. 
What happy fancies did she weave in stripes so broad and true, 
As in the gathering twilight of that poor furnished room 

She sang the old-time ditties and busily worked her loom. 


No longer fabrics thick and warm in patterns quaint it weaves; 
We see a spider’s web attached ’twixt frame and sloping eves; 
Its work is done, and silently, it waits the passing years, 
Oblivious to aught of joy, of care, or hopes or fears. 

Yet usless as it is at last, to see it standing there 

Calls up a hundred pictures that are beautiful and rare. 


Again the shuttles quiver, and again my eyes behold 

The warps and woofs of yesterday as bright as shining gold; 

I can hear the children’s voices as they gather in the gloom, 
And all are hushed to silence in the haven of that room 

Where grandmother moves the treadles and sings so soft and low 
As the woolen web gains luster ’neath the flying shuttles show. 


What busy, homely days they were, those days of long ago! 
The atmosphere of yesterday seems all a golden glow. 
Transfigured by that softened light, the old loom seems to stand 
A priceless ornament of state carved for a queen’s own hand; 
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And in the silence of that room where broods the Sabbath’s peace, 
Our souls from selfish, carping cares can find a sweet release. 


Oh, dear old relic of the past, I wonder if you dream 

Of all those centuries of toil that now but memories seem! 

I wonder as you silent stand and watch the years go by 

If ere you miss the toilworn hands that made your shuttles fly! 
If ever in the silence of that dusty, raftered room 

You long for grandmother’s presence beside her ancient loom! 


© Come Into My Garden 


By Moses Gage Shirley 


O, come into my garden, 
The garden of my dreams; 
’Tis full of buds and blossoms 
And many winding streams; 
Where long the daylight lingers 
And soft the moon-beams rest, 
O, come into my garden, 
If you would be my guest. 


O, come into my garden, 
The garden of my heart, 

Where happy thoughts and tender 
I hold for you apart; 

Where love’s sweet roses blossom, 
The fairest and the best. 

O, come into my garden, 
If you would be my guest. 


When Katy Plucked the Rose 


By Frank Monroe Beverly 


When Katy plucked the roses, 
And left the rose-stem bare, 
The winds heard it complaining, 
**She’s naughty, I declare.’’ 


When Katy plucked the roses 
To weave them in her hair, 

The stem began to murmur, 
‘Why she’s already fair.’’ 


When Katy plucked the roses, 
The passing winds made known 

The stem’s half-meaning protest, 
‘‘She’s roses of her own.”’ 


When Katy plucked the roses, 
Then said the rose-stem bare, 

**She’s taken all my beauty, 
And she herself more fair!’’ 





Joseph Cilley, Soldier and Citizen 
Made a Mason Under Marching Order 


By Gilbert Patten Brown 


(Author of *‘ Memories of Martinque,”’ “‘ Boston of Colonial Days,” “‘ The Graveyard of Plymouth,” etc.) 


The history of Nottingham; N. H., 
holds on its pages no name dearer to 
the good citizens of that famous town 
than that of Joseph Cilley, who was 
born there March 5, 1734. He was 
a son of Joseph and Alice (Rawlins) 
Cilley, his father having been one 
of the first settlers of the town. 
Young Joseph was educated in the 
district school, while his aged and hon- 
est father worked the farm as best 
he could in order that the son might 
drink from the local fountain of 
learning, and the good mother took 
no small amount of pride in her mod- 
est son. 

In school he was rather a backward 
youth; but in the long winter even- 
ings he read books of useful knowl- 
edge. He took much pleasure in the 
stories of contest between the carly 
white settlers of New England and 
the native warlike Indians, and the 
old flint-lock musket of the Cilley 
family was carried by him on the way 
to and from the school house in that 
then wild and romantic region. 

In 1758, loyal to the crown, Joseph 
enlisted as a private soldier in Cap- 
tain Neal’s Company of Major Rogers’ 
Battalion of Rangers, for service in 
Canada. While there he was made a 
sergeant, remaining in service one 
year and was discharged with honor. 

He again enlisted and rose io the 
rank of a captain. When war broke 
out with the mother country, Joseph 
Cilley was loyal to the American 
cause. He was commissioned captain 
of a company and, acting as major, 
marched to Cambridge, stopping at 
Portsmouth for equipments and cloth- 
ing. There he was made a Mason and 


the records of St. John’s Lodge, No. 
1, A. F. and A. M., read as follows: 
‘*June 15, 1775. On motion of Doctor 
Hall Jackson, Major Joseph Cilley 
was made a Mason ‘gratis’ ‘for his 
good service in defence of his coun- 
try.’ 9? 

On January 1, 1776, the name of 
Joseph Cilley was enrolled in the 
Continental Army and he was com- 
missioned ‘‘Lieutenant-Colonel, First 
New Hampshire Regiment, Continen- 
tal. Troops.’’ On February 22, 1777, 
he was commissioned colonel of said 
regiment, and served until January 1, 
1781, when he was retired, during 
which time he participated in the 
many hard-fought battles of his regi- 
ment, including Bemis Heights, 
Stony Point and Monmouth. At the 
latter engagement he displayed such 
bravery as merited, and he received, 
the approbation and thanks of the 
commander-in-chief, General Wash- 
ington. At Stony Point he also distin- 
guished himself under General An- 
thony Wayne. 

On March 20, 1779, the New Hamp- 
shire House of Representatives unani- 
mously presented him with a choice 
pair of pistols for bravery on the 
field in defence of American homes. 
At the close of the war he was ap- 
pointed a major general of New 
Hampshire militia. His first briga- 
dier-general was Col. John Hale, 
M. D., (the narrator’s maternal great- 
great-grandfather), who had served 
at Crown Point, Bunker Hill, and 
later as a surgeon of Colonel Cil- 
ley’s old First New Hampshire Regi- 
ment. Doctor Hale was made a 
Mason at Crown Point in colonial 
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days, and was also present at several 
meetings of the army lodges during 
those most trying times. 

At the battle of Monmouth the 
First New Hampshire Continental 
troops, then the ‘‘Fifth Continental! 
Infantry,’’ rendered invaluable ser- 
vice. Washington had asked for 
special troops, and, after a conference 
had been held Colonel Cilley sent his 
leutenant-colonel, Henry Dearborn, 
to take position on the enemy’s right 
wing. Washington, with field glasses 
in hand, closely watched Dearborn’s 
movements. After the battle was 
over Colonels Cilley and Dearborn 
received warm commendation from 
the great commander. 

General Cilley took an active part 
in public affairs after peace was es- 
tablished. As a politician he was 
strictly and literally a staunch Re- 
publican, as the name was then ap- 
plied. Asa farmer he was unsur- 
passed; while as a Free Mason his 
charity was unbounded. The eele- 
brated ‘‘Crown Point Lodge”’ of colo- 
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nial times had been reopened at Not- 
tingham through his agency, the 
sturdy old warrior having been chosen 
the first Worshipful Master. Under 
his watchful eye it flourished for sev- 
eral years. 

General Cilley married Sarah, 
daughter of Jonathan Longfellow, 
born November 17, 1739. Their chil- 
dren were Sarah, Bradbury, Jona- 
than, . Joseph, Greenleaf, Daniel, 
Elizabeth, Jacob, Anna, and Horatio 
Gates. He died in August, 1799, 
from a severe attack of colic, and was 
buried with full military and Masonic 
honors. His only creed was ‘‘ Honesty 
and Patriotism.”’ 

New Hampshire never sent a braver 
soldier than Joseph Cilley to the field 
of battle. No costly monument marks 
his last resting place. No Masonic 
Lodge bears his name. The Hall of 
Fame contains not his statue or por- 
trait. Modest were his ways; but may 
the day never come in this Republic 
when his name shall be spoken in 
words other than of praise. 


Lines at Sunset 


By Marguerite Borden 


The Sun—God’s fiery beauty slowly waned, 
Though still he wore his raiment crimson stained. 
In majesty descending from the sky— 

Yet loath to leave his golden throne on high, 

He paused, and gazed upon the ocean clear 

To view his brilliant image mirrored there; 
Then seemingly he turned some magic key 
And entered through the portals of the sea. 
With Sol in Neptune’s mansion safe concealed, 
His rival, Luna, with her septre wield, 

And for a time usurp the Sun-god’s throne, 
Until the monarch shall regain his own. 

But ere night’s queen in splendor holds her sway 
The twilight spirit, Vesper, wends her way 

To clothe the rosy clouds in mantles gray, 

Like sombre heralds of a dying day. 





A Beautiful Career 


By C. Jennie Swaine 


Some people seem born to make a 
beautiful career, without great 
genius or effort. Their heritage may 
be a laurel wreath already partly 
woven. The picture that brought 
fame may have been outlined for them 
by some greater genius. The poem 
may have had its dream-tracery in 
the harp of some immortal singer. 
To such the heights of fame are of 
easy ascent and the gods seem to help 
them at every step. Such characters 
are not our best models or our truest 
ideals. 

. The brief and beautiful career of 
Miss Sarah Adams may be said to be 
almost pathetic in the lesson which it 
teaches. Holding distant ancestral 
relations in the Granite State, they no 
doubt aided in endowing her vigorous 
intellect in some telling measure. Her 
life was mostly spent in Vermont and 
her death occurred in Farmington, 
that state. 


I seem to see a little child kneeling: 


at the family altar, or lisping her 
evening prayers at bedtime, for she 
was a minister’s daughter and hers 
was one of those beautiful homes that 
hold the influence of the Divine 
Guest. She was a precocious as well 
as a beautiful child. But, alas, for 
the little prattler! At the age of four 
years she was stricken with a malig- 
nant fever, and, after weeks of intense 
suffering, she recovered to be a deaf 
mute for the remainder of her life. 
For a short time she remembered her 
little prayers and the bits of song she 
had learned and then all was silence 
and forgetfulness. He who once took 
little children in His arms and blessed 
them must, in like manner, have 
blessed her, for the loss of one faculty 


seemed to quicken those that re- 
mained. 

Quick at learning, and of remark- 
able retentive memory, she soon out- 
stripped all her mates at school. In 
those early days her love for pictures 
amounted to a passion. A bit of un- 
usual coloring in the sky, a gleam of 
silver in the sunny river, or even the 
swaying shadow of a tree or a weed 
beside the road; caused her eyes to 
dilate with pleasure and called for 
some crude attempt at sketching. 
This was her talent, given her by the 
Master to be put to usury. Many 
having like abilities, and like obstacles 
in the path to suecess, would have set- 
tled down to a life of indolence and 
perhaps bitter repining. Not so had 
the minister’s little daughter been 
taught in her brief life in the world 
of hearing and speech. Against ad- 
verse circumstances she placed the 
living embryo of a streng and deter- 
mined will, and, although she died 
young she reached heights which few 
older people attain. 

At an early age she was placed in 
the Asylum for Deaf Mutes at Roches- 
ter, N. H. She was there taught 
systematic drawing. Her teacher im- 
mediately recognized her talent and 
sent her to a more advanced school 
where she could make art a study. 
From drawing, she passed on to 
work in chareoal forecasts, and 
thence to the higher art of crayon 
drawing from life. Here her teachers 
brought her work more fully to pub- 
lie notice through the _ sculptor, 
Augustus St. Gaudens. So pleased 
was he with his pupil that he took her 
under his care and gave her personal 
instructions in modeling in clay. She 
became so enamored that she dropped 
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her crayon work almost entirely, al- 
though before it had given her so 
much pleasure. Among the many pu- 
pils of this great sculptor none were 
more carefully instructed and more 
closely criticised, and certainly no one 
in the class gave a brighter promise 
of a brilliant art career. 

She soon became so enthusiastic 
over her work that her health was suf- 
fering from the effects of close study, 
and it was thought best that she 
leave the city for change, and, if she 
could be persuaded, for rest. She had 
long before this lost the slow and 
measured speech of those who talk by 
sight, and her life had indeed become 
a long peaceful silence. Still she en- 
joyed her books, reading of course 
with her lips, with great accuracy and 
rapidity. The principal of a finish- 
ing school called on St. Gaudens for 
some one who could teach art thor- 
oughly. Showing a figure in clay he 
said: ‘‘The artist who did that piece 


of work I can recommend above any 


one I ever knew.”’ 

A day was appointed for Miss 
Adams to meet the principal at his 
studio. Great was his surprise to 
find her a perfectly deaf mute. 

‘*How can @ person who can neither 
speak nor hear teach an art class?’’ 
asked the principal. ‘‘It seems quite 
impossible that she could fill the 
place. ’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said the sculptor, 
‘‘but I have brought you the most 
competent person I know. If you 
ean get her and don’t, you will make 
the greatest of mistakes.’’ 

On the strength of her teacher’s 
recommendation she was given the 
position. After the first day there 
was no question as to her ability to 
fill the place with perfect acceptance. 
Beautiful in face and figure and ex- 
tremely sweet in manners, she had the 
power to attract her pupils and hold 
their warmest affection. There was 
“nothing of the sadness of the unfor- 
tunated about her to repress the mirth 
of the young people under her care, 
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or dampen any innocent enjoyment. 
O nthe contrary she entered with zest 
into any plan for pleasure which did 
not interfere with their work and she 
was able to sympathize with any sor- 
row more deeply from her own mis- 
fortune. Her young ladies loved her 
mose deeply and made her slightest 
wish a rule of conduct, and the in- 
eentive to scholarly attainment. I 
believe they never thought of her as 
one of the unfortunates, so bright and 
happy was she, and so thoroughly 
girlish in all her ways and pursuits. 
She showed her artistic taste in a 
most pleasing manner in her eare- 


‘fully chosen, but inexpensive apparel. 


Indeed all work from her hand 
showed the fine touch of art. 
While here she made the acquain- 
tance of a young Western girl, who 
like herself, was richly endowed with 
great personal beauty. She, too, was 
a deaf mute. Their beauty was of 
decidedly opposite types; and two 
sweeter or more tastefully dressed 
girls were seldom seen on the streets 
of the city than these two silent 
friends. They attracted much atten- 
tion; one was a royal rose with dark, 
bright coloring and graceful poise, 
the other was a sweet white rose with 
a soft flush of pink in her cheeks, and 
the blue of dewy violets in her eyes, 
eyes that seemed to look straight into 
heaven. Their innocent unconscious- 
ness of attracting admiring attention 
made the picture of girlish loveliness 
quite complete. Neither courted ad- 
miration, and Miss Adams, at least, 
had little time for girlish frivolities. 
To be sure, her school hours left her 
some time for recreation, but her tire- 
less ambition kept her very busy. 
She was asked to paint a picture of 
the founder of the school in which she 
was employed and the picture proved 
a great success. Had it not been prom- 
ised it would have netted her a lib- 
eral sum. Her talent as an artist 
from this time became widely known. 
Ambitious to fill the orders which 
poured in upon her she worked beyond 





Orchid and Wild Rose 


her strength and at the same time 
caught a severe cold which, in her 
low state of health, brought on pneu- 
monia, which shortly resulted in 
death. 

No career can be truly beautiful, 
however brilliant and successful it 
may seem, which does not hold its 
strongest motive in the spiritual 
ideals of a divine inspiration. Of 
this sweet young life it may be truly 
said, ‘‘She hast done what she could.’’ 
A beautiful mosaic in the temple 
where you and I should be living 
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stones, though her work may not have 
been mine or yours, yet in diligence, 
in business and in ferveney of spirit 
we should indeed hold some small 
part in a like beautiful career. 

The transmittal of true talent and 
strong mental ability is taught in the 
beautiful career of Miss Sarah 
Adams. The old Granite State, and 
her sister of the Green Mountains, 
have each brought many sons and 
daughters to honor; the two combined 
have here made an honorable record. 


Orchid and Wild Rose 


By Harry B. Metcalf 


An orchid and a wild rose met, 
(Just where I may not tell)— 

The one a pampered, hot-house pet, 
The other from the dell. 

The orchid blushed that she should greet 
Such lowly company, 

She who ‘‘stood high’’ with the élite 


Of proud society. 


‘Oh, what a country maid you are, 
But I suppose,’’ she said, 

‘‘The rusties seek you near and far 
Because your cheeks are red. 

Poor thing, if you could only know 
The pleasures that are mine, 

The lavishness that men bestow 
My colors to refine, 

The eagerness with which I’m sought 
For every swell soirée, 

The romances that I have wrought 
In cireles grand and gay, 

The joys of music and of wine 
As languidly I rest, 

In satins and in laces fine, 
Upon milady’s breast!’ 


Thus spake the orchid haughtily 
Unto the rose, whose red 

Had deepened ’neath the sting, till she 
Looked bravely up and said: 
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‘‘T know I’m not so grand as you, 
But mine’s a happy life 

Where birds are free and heavens are blue, 
Far from the city’s strife. 

I am not sought by men for gold 
To grace Dame Fashion’s feast, 

But I have joys to you untold— 
The sunrise in the east, 

The laughter of the mountain rills 
And children at their play, 

The beauty of the purple hills 

As dusk sueceeds the day; 

And, though I bloom on humble sod 
And frugal is my fare, 

Unto my cheeks the kiss of God 
The evening breezes bear!’’ 


A, Dream 


By George Warren Parker 


One had a dream and by that dream 

New worlds were found, fresh conquests made; 
One had a dream of martial power, 

All Europe shook ’neath hosts arrayed. 


A dream made Pilgrims dare to cross 
The trackless waste here to remain; 

It was a dream that sent a word 
Around the world and back again. 


A dream bequeathes new faiths, new schools, 
New arts, new customs and new laws; 

A dream will make men dare the scorn 

Of their compeers, e’en death for cause. 


A dream, the most ethereal thing, 
Has oft o’erturned the monarch’s seat; 
Brought in the reign of righteousness, 
When good seemed doomed to sure defeat. 


A vision cherished in the soul, 
Its worth no seer can e’er foretell; 
The dreamer scorned may turn the scale 
And prove the doer praised so well. 





New lampshire Necrology 


AUGUSTA HARVEY WORTHEN 


Augusta Harvey Worthen, born in Sut- 
ton, N. H., September 27, 1823, died at 
Tewkesbury, Mass., April 4, 1910. 

She was the daughter of Col. John and 
Sally (Greeley) Harvey, and a grand- 
daughter of Matthew Harvey, one of the 
first settlers of the town. Matthew 
Harvey of Newport, for forty years one 
of the editors of the Argus and Spectator, 
was her brother, while Hons. Jonathan 
and Matthew Harvey, both of whom were 
congressmen and the latter governor of 
New Hampshire, were uncles. She 
attended Hopkinton Academy for several 
years and was later a student and then 
a teacher in Andover Academy. February 
15, 1855, she married Charles F. Worthen 
of Candia, N. H., at Danvers, Mass., and 
in 1858 removed with him to Lynn, where 
he was engaged in manufacturing until 
his death in 1882, and where she con- 
tinued to have her home nearly up to the 
time of her decease. 

Mrs. Worthen was possessed of strong 


mental endowments and marked literary 


ability. She wrote quite extensively for 
newspapers and magazines, in both poetry 
and prose; but her great literary work, 
to which she devoted many years of her 
life, was the history of her native town, 
published in two volumes in 1890, and 
which ranks among the best town his- 
tories ever published in New England. 


HON. ROBERT H. TEWKSBURY 


Hon. Robert Haskell Tewksbury, ex- 
mayor of Lawrence, Mass., died in that 
city July 18, 1910. 

He was a native of the town of Hop- 
kinton, born April 11, 1833, the son of 
Joseph and Eliza (Butler) Tewksbury. 
He was reared on a farm and secured such 
education as the common school afforded ; 
but at the age of eighteen he left home 
for Lawrence, where he engaged as 
bookkeeper for Charles A. Brown, a coal 
dealer, continuing several years. For a 
time during the Civil War he filled an 
editorial position on the Lawrence Ameri- 
ean with marked success, but relinquished 
the same to become an assessor, which 
office he held two years, and then accepted 
that of city treasurer, in which position 
he continued ten years, till 1875, when 
he became mayor, serving his term in 
that office with more than ordinary dis- 
tinction. 


Mr. Tewksbury was a writer of more 
than ordinary ability, his researches 
being largely of a historical nature, 
covering the early days of Lawrence. He 
was often called into service as a lecturer 
and never failed to interest those who 
heard him. 

He was twice married, November 23, 
1859 to Miss Augusta C. Hawthorne, who 
died in 1893, and June 14, 1894, to Miss 
Amelia Burkinshaw. 


REV. SAMUEL P. LEEDS, D. D. 


Rey. Dr. Samuel Penniman Leeds, for 
fifty yeas pastor of the College Church 
at Hanover, died in that town June 25, 
1910, at the age of 86 years. 

Doctor Leeds was born in New York, 
the son of Samuel and Mary (Warren) 
Leeds, November 15, 1824. He was edu- 
eated at Anthon’s College, the University 
of New York and the Union Theological 
Seminary, and served several years as a 
pastor in New York previous to his call 
to the Dartmouth pastorate, which he 
held until quite recently, when the infirmi- 
ties of age compelled his resignation. He 
received the degree of D. D. from Dart- 
mouth in 1870. 

He was the author of “The Christian 
Philosophy of Life,” and had been a fre- 
quent contributor to the press. 


REV. WILLIAM HURLIN 


Rev. William Hurlin, 
the oldest Baptist clergyman in _ the 
state, died at Antrim June 28, having 
reached the age of more than 97 years. 

He was born in England while the 
War of 1812 was in progress, and entered 
the ministry at an early age, preaching 
his first sermon in London in 1835. He 
was engaged there as a city missionary 
for several years, but came to America 
in 1844. Since then he had been pastor 
of ten different churches, and also for 
nearly a quarter of a century secretary 
of the New Hampshire Baptist Conven- 
tion. 


long known as 


JOHN PAGE WOODBURY 


John Page Woodbury, born in Atkin- 
son, N. H., May 24, 1827, died in Boston, 
Mass., June 17, 1910. 


He was the son of Rev. John and Myra 
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(Page) Woodbury and was educated at 
the Hancock Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tute. In his youth he was for a time 
employed in the office of the Keene Sen- 
tinel. He was then for three years in 
the lumber business in Lynn, but left 
that for real estate, building up the 
largest business in that line in BEssex 
County. Later he became president of 
the Exchange Insurance Co., in Boston, 
but had been retired for some time past, 
devoting his attention to the collection 
of rare books and prints, his library being 
one of the choicest in New England. He 
was one of the organizers of the Boston 
Art Club, a member of the Bostonian and 
the New England Historical and Genealog- 
ical Societies and a charter member of the 
Lynn Historical Society. 

Mr. Woodbury was married in 1850 to 
Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Nathaniel 
Silsbee of Lynn, who died in 1804. He 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. M. EB. Parsons, a 
son, John Woodbury, Esq., a Boston law- 
yer, secretary of the Harvard class of 
1880 and secretary of the Metropolitan 
2ark Commission. 






Up to Monday, July 25, two Republicans 
and one Democrat had filed declarations 
of candidacy for the gubernatorial nom- 
ination of their party with the secretary 
of state. Seven Republicans, in like 
manner, had declared their candidacy 
for the office of councilor, each of the 
five districts being represented, two by 
two aspirants, but no Democratic candi- 
date in either district had appeared. 
For the senatorial nominations thirty- 
one Republican candidacies had been 
filed and only six Democratic. As only 
seventeen days had elapsed since July 
8 —the first day when candidates could 
file their declarations under the law — 
and there were yet thirty days to come 
before the time limit is reached there 
is nothing in the record, thus far, to 
warrant the conclusion that there will 
be a lack of candidates anywhere on 
the part of either party. Nevertheless, 
the conviction seems to prevail quite 
generally that unless special effort is 
made to persuade men to come forward 
and announce their candidacies, as a 
matter of patriotic duty, there will be 
many vacancies on the ballot. It takes 
a good deal of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
in any man to declare himself a candi- 
date for office and pay the required fee, 
when he knows his party is in a hope- 
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ARTHUR W. THOMPSON 


Arthur W. Thompson, born in Con- 
cord, August 24, 1876, died at Suncook, 
July 4, 1910. 

He was the son of William A. and 
Ella J. (Teele) Thompson, and was 
educated in the Concord schools. Enter- 
ing upon the study of law after gradua- 
tion from the high school, he attended 
the Boston University Law School, 
studied in the office of Hon. John M. 
Mitchell and was admitted to the bar in 
1901, locating in practice in the village 
of Suncook, where he had established 
a good practice and taken a prominent 
part in public affairs, having been a 
representative in the Legislature from 
the town of Pembroke in 1905 and 1907, 
serving as chairman of the committee on 
revision of the laws the first session, 
and as a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee in the last. With bright pros- 
pects of future success, he was cut down 
by untimely disease in the very morning 
of life. He is survived by a widow, the 
daughter of William R. Mooney, super- 
intendent of the Worcester, Nashua and 
Portland division of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, whom he married in June, 1902. 


less minority. Under the old system 
candidates were always found, however, 
and perhaps there will be no final lack 
under the present arrangement. 


It is reported that Governor Quinby 
recently called on President Taft at 
Beverly and urged him to visit New 
Hampshire next month, the hope being 
entertained that he might favor the 
Veterans’ Reunion at The Weirs with 
his presence at some time during the 
encampment, the last week in August. 
The president expressed doubt of his 
ability to come into New Hampshire so 
early, but said he hoped to do so at a 
later date, when he contemplates a trip 
to the White Mountains. -The suggestion 
has been made that if the state house 
is so far completed as to admit of the 
arrangement, it would be a very timely 
and fitting procedure to have the en- 
larged and remodeled structure dedi- 
cated by a grand legislative reunion 
some time in September, with the pres- 
ence of the president of the United 
States as an added attraction. Work is 
going along well on the state house, but 
it is not yet certain that it will be com- 
pleted in time for such arrangement. 
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